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BLOOD PRESSURE REDUCING COMPOUND FOUND IW LIVER 


High blood pressure is reduced by substaaces produced in the liver, and 
extracted as a highiy concentrated end poteat compound by a Canadian physician, 
Dr. W. M. MacDonald of St. Cathatines, Ontario. Recently Dr. MadDonald disccvered 
the value of a cruder form of the cxtrept, and mado a preliminary announcenentof 
the fact. Since then he has been working on rethods of purification and refinenent, 
oy made his report in Toronto before a recont mosting or the Toronto Academy of 
edicine. 


The results which have beer. obtained in experimontel animals with the liwr 
oxtract, and prolininary chomical analysis of the potont material, have shom that 
the active principle is sinilar in character and actionto certain ammonia-Llike sub= 
stances already knorm to be capable of loworing the blcod pressure. The great 
differences between the now matorial and the old lic in the size of the necossary 
Gose and in tho duration of tho effects. To produco . given diminution of pressure, 
incomparably smaller quantitics of the ner mtcrial are necded than of histamine 
or choline, two of the most active of the older chamicals. 


Further, the liver extracts produco effects which porsist for several 
hours. All preparations which had been triod before Dr. MacDonald drow attontion 
to liver extract had only a temporary effect and therefore gave little promise of 
furnishing a weapon for attacking the cilnrent in human boinzs. 


Describing his carliest experimonts on rabrits Dr. MacDonald told of the 
injection of liver extract into the jugular vein of 23 animals. At this stage, 
there was no clue as to the proper dose, and the treatment proved so drastic that 
the blood pressure of 21 of the rabbits wes reduced to acro, and they died, Of the 
romainder five showda long and docided fall and inthe case of two there was no 
appreciable alteration. Still more significent results were obtained inthe case of 
dogs and cats, where practically without cxcoption @ drop in blood pressure occurre 
ed when the extract was administered. Cats and dogs ere being used for all the 
animal experinents at the presont timo. 


Of vital importance from the point of view of the safoty of the prepara- 
tions was the statement by Dr. MacDonald that the Icthal dose is definite and can 
be ascertained. "The effect apnoars to be in direct proportion to the weight of 
the anim] and to the enount adninistored" he explaincé; "the lcthal doso can be 
definitely established". 


In his experinents animels were civen doses of proper strongth at fro- 
quent intervals, in order to revcal whether thero was any unfavorable curmlative 
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action. No such ill results could be detested. Dr. MacDoneld said; "Bcth the 
toxicity tosts on laboratory animals and tlw effocts cf the extracts on the t#o- 
lated heart, havo not revealed eny uafartralo action which would contradict thoir 
repeated injection into man. Repeated injections 4t intervals of sovernl days have 


not brought out any anaphylnctic-like reactions". 


Dr. MacPonald stated that a yardstick has nor boon obtained by which to 
measuro the potency of liver extracts. This is done by standardization against 
histamine, which car be prepared wre in the labovatory. Two rethods havo beon 
perfected already, che of miich consists in the compzrison of liver extract and 
histanine by injection into an anizel on waich a blood pressure tracing is being 
made; the other method consists in mking use of the power possessed by both cx- 
tract and histamine, to cause contractions in certain of the involuntary muscles 
of the body. 


The facts as they are kmowm to dato were summrizod by Dr. MacDonald as 
follows; 


"An extract of liver has been obtained wiich possesses the property of 
Peducing to a certain extent arterial hypertension in cases where there are no 
coriplications. 


"This extract contains neithor protein nor peptenc, but does contain his- 
tamine in small quantitics, It contains choline irrclatively large quantities . 


"It is quite possible that the effect produced ty e proper combination 
of these two substances my be responsidle for tho lorerin:; of pressures noted in 
both laboratory animalsand clinical cases. 


"It is more probablo, however, that becouse of the much greater effect 
produced by a given quantity of oxtract, than can poscibly bo obtained by the injec- 
tion of even many times the quontity of histamine and choline contained in the said 
quantity of extract, the result is due to an wiknown substnce, or that this un- 
known substance may activate either the histanine or tho choline or both. 


"Intrarmscular injection is rmch more cfficacious than intravenous. The 
extract is more effective in hypertension than in normal cases." 


Stating that much yet remains to be discovered, Dr. MacDomld said: "Where- 
as our method of assaying the extrect in units is definite, we have as yet no nothe 
od of determining the dosage, in units, for any given case. Neither have we any 
method of determining our selection of cases fér troutmont." 


— ee ree awe ee 


John Bayer's "Uranornetria", first published in 1603, was the first book 


t? 
+ 
to use the modern system of naming stars, “alpha Cricnis", the last part being 
the Latin name of the constellation and the former the Groek letter indicating 
the relative brightness of the star in the constoll«tion. 








A recent flood in Athens uncovered thirty anciont tombs, in five of which 
nurmies were found. 
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NW GIAND Z2YTa‘CT MAY JTAL BROKEN BONES 


Broken bones can be cured through the usc of a nev glendular extract that 
has already proved its usefulness in curins tetany. 


This is the infor:mtion from Janan where exnerinents have been in progress 
with the Hormone of the paruthyroids that ms isolated last your by Prof. J. B. Col- 
lip of the University of Alberta, Edaonton, Canad-. 


Professor Collin obtained from the mrethryroid glands 2 hormore or ex= 
ract which, rwhon injected or zivon by the meuth, cruses the amounts boia of calci~ 
um and phosphate in the dlood serum to rise. ‘Tho parat>yroids arc four very small 
glands in the neck which lie near the tayroid cliaid or are erbedded in it. His 
discovery ras avplied successfully to the cure of tctamy, a sonevhat rare disease 
usually found in children, and characterised by peculia:i spesis. 


A mech wider utility for it is foreshadowed by the work done subsequently 
by Dr. Ogawa, in the surgical clinic of the Japeneso medical academy of Keijo. As 
bone is so largely composed of calciun phosrhate, a hormone wiich raises the amount 
of this’ substance in the blood might be expected +o assist in bone formation. Rats 
with broken less wore found to produce twice as much now bone when fed with perathy 
roid glands as when not so fed. 


Bone consists largely of calcium phosphate, and after a fracture fresh 
quantities of this sustance mst be taken from the blood for the formation of 
now bone. The slowness of the healing process scomsto %°o largely due to the very 
srAall amounts of calcium and phosphorns in the blood. 


The publication of the results in the case A neman beings ia araited with 
the greatest interost, for there is reason tebelieve that the aduinistration of 
parathyroid extract would not only haston the heali 
but might render it possible in ola ALC. 
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NEW "WOCL" FABRID MADE FROM WOCD 


A new yarn, with the varm soft fect of lenb's wool, is now being made 
from the waste product of the artificial silk industry. U. S Department of Com 


merce officials hold out a grant future for the nov fobric, waich is already being 
manufactured in the United Statos as well as being ‘ponte ad from Italy, where it 
started. 


The new "wool" is shimmery and dyes in beautiful colors. Combined with 
real rool in making serge andother goods, it improves its appearance, as silk 
docs. t is not as strong as sheep's wool,,and like artificial silk, does not wash 
as well, This is not a serious drawback for its use in textiles, as only a part of 
the strength of materials is necessary in clothing. 


Chemically, the nev yarn is the same as artificial silk, or rayon, for it 
is either mde from its gcraps, or directly frcm cellwlose or wood fiber by the 
identical process, In making of artificial silk, the viscose, or dissolved ccll- 
ulose, is spun into a continuovs thread lite real sill fron the cocoons of silk- 
worms. The fibers used in the makin, of this artificial "wool" are short pieces 
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from two to six inches in lonsth, which aro worked ints yarn like shoep's wool. 


The price of the fiber rool yern will he from fifty conts to a dollar @ 
pound, aS compared with two collars a puvnd for the zeal wool yarn, Departmont of 
Cormorco officiais say. 


{cial wocl yarn under a 
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The artificial fibers resemblins wool ard silt are the only textile mter- 
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light which ere so helpitul in the cure of meny diseases. 1 new fabrics, unlike 


a 
the old ones, my enable the fully dressed ~an cf & civilized age to get as close 


to the sun as the savare of the Sovth Ser Isicna. 


X-RAY TREATMENTS AFFECT SEX OF ANIMAL OFTSFRING 


X-ray treatment of the prospective father of a brood of animals before 
mating will influonce the preporticn of males and femealns anong his offspring. 
If themating is made within a few days after the treatmort there will oe more 
males; if it is delayed for a week or tvo therc will be more fem les. These re- 
sults were obtained by A. S. Parkos of the University of London, working on mice. 


It has been known for many pene. Se prolongec exnosure to X-rays pro= 


duces sterility, both’ in man and animals. But no dinimition of the sex instincts 
’ 

fallows in such cases. Mr. Parkes his new investiented the effects on breeding 

power of exposure to a soft ray, in doses inswficisut te produce complete ster- 


ility. The experiments were conducted on mico, anc as theve is reason to suppose 
that the sex of the offspring is determined by the male pearcnt, only males are 
irradiated. 


Three exposures of ten minutes each were givon, and at determined periods 
thereafter the mice were matcd with normal females. It ras repeatedly found thet 
from matings wnich had taken place within the first few cays after exposure a 
large excess of male offspring were produced. Only tro cut of 11 litters con= 
ceived during the first three days after irradiation produced any oxcess of fenal- 
es. 


Among the offspring conceived during the next work, however, females pre- 
porderated heavily. Seven litters were obtained, not one of thich had an oxcess 
of males. The remaining births, conceived within from 25 to 53 days after irradi-~- 
ation, showed nothing very striking as regards the proportions of the sexes, 


Seven hundred thirty-five normal mice, bred wndar conditions similar to 
those in which the experimental matings were mace, gave a mele percentage of 51.6 
in their offspring. Young conceived from irradiated male parents within four 
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days of the date of the expesurs, curva @ iple percertage of 59.4, wherans omong 
offspring conceived during the next farteiLbt atter irvadiation the percertuge 


ae ~ 


of males fell to the romarkably low figurc of 33.6. 


No satisfactory theory has yet beon found to axplein these curious results, 
Further experiments are expected to show to what extent trey apply to other aninals, 
and thether or not they wiil te worthy of the attention of the animal breeder. 


RADIATOR CCNTROL SAVES AUTO OIL 

Large savings in automobile engine oil can he rade with proper operation 
of the auto radiator. This rather mysterious rolation is oxplained by the National 
Bureau of Standards and a practical means of tains advantage of the Buroau's re- 
Search discovertes is now sugzested. 

If thersdiator of an ensine is too cold tho mmter circulating around the 
cylinders makes some of the gasolinccondenuse ani nix with the lubricating oil. Soon 
the oil is so diluted that it must be throm emay. To prevent this difficulty tho 
radiator water should be run as hot as possible without bciling; especially is it 
important. to warm up the engine quickly when starting in cold weather, 

But with alcohol in the radiator to provent freozing during cold weather 
the driver is linited as to how hot he may run the covling system rithout danger 
of losing his antiefreeze matcrial. Everycne knows hor dengerous it is to boil 
out the alcohol during a ver: spell in the winter, teccuse in the cold wave which 
follows a freeze-up is likely to occur with the usual disastrous radiator leaks 
or cracked tylinder block. The latect proposal to get rid of these troubles is 
to use an anti-freeze meaterialwnich boils at a hicher teperature than vater. Num 
erous such miterials have teen suezested and certain of theschave been tried out 
with complete success by commercial fleets of trveke. Tne tro most widely recon~ 
meded materials are glycerine and ethylene glycol. 


POISON FOR PCLL WEEVIL; VACUUM FOR STCRAGE PESTS 


Borgia banauets for boll weevils ani "vacuwz: attecks" instcad of gas at- 
tacks for grain weevils, clothes moths and other pests cf goods in storage, are 
two of the interesting schemos of scientific werfare against insects outlined in 
the annual report of Secretary Jerdine of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


By cooperative research the bureaus of chemistry ond entomology have dis- 
tilled from large quantities of codton plahts minute amounts of odorous chenicals 
that apparently have a strong attraction for the boil weevil. After some further 
refinenents, the department hopes to use these substances to give a nice taste to 
podsoned dishes to be set before the nungry weevils. Or they may be used as baits 
to lure theinsects into the death-chambers of traps. 


The "vacwin attack" against insect pests is an interesting departure fron 
the usual gas-attack methods using fumigants andpoison vapors of various kinds. 
It consists tn literally taking the breath aray from the insects by placing the 
articles into which they have burrored in sealed chambers and then exhausting the 
air. Promising results sre reported from experiments carrics on by this method 
during the present year. 
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Other operations by the departmeat have included the use of airp.anes to 
shower insect-plagued orchards with poigen dist, t ¢ craciczition of new outdreaks 
of hoof and mouth disease and of Buropcan fowl plague, the matorial reduction of 
hog cholera by serum treatments, and radio broaccasting of weather information to 
helf a million receiving sects on Amcrican farms. 


INTERNATIONAL RESEAPCH COUNCIL TO MEET NEAT JUUE 


The question of whether Germany and the rest of the Central Powers shall 
be admitted to the councils of internitional scicace will be discussed again by 
the International Rese:rch Council at a genoral assembiy of that hody just sum 
moned to. meet in Brussels on Jue 29, 1926. This moetin; ars been called by M. E. 
Picard of France, president of the executive committee oF this international body, 
qooerding to notification given the National Research Council with headquarters 

in Washington. 


This summer at the Brussels seting of th> council it was impossible to 
get action on tho ictting down of wer baas becavse too fow voting countries wore 
represented at the meeting to allow the revolting of the statutory restrictions 
which have hitherto stood in the way of admitting the Ce:.tral Powers to the Research 
Council. Ih addition to this technical difficuity, 2 sutsiuntial minority, includ- 
ing France, opposed the admission of Germany anda her allies. 


FOUR YOUNG CEIMPANZESS FACE NORTiERN WINTER 


Four chimvanzses, creatures of the pgs ype ill try wintering in chilly 


New England this year, so tnet psychologists can uke ovservations on thoir behavi- 
or. 


The four chimps, ranging in age from one to five years, are the guests of 
Dr. R. M. Yerkes, of the Institute of Psycholory, at Yale ™hiversitys Dr. Yerkes 
has studied chimpanzees for several years in Ouba and Washington, D. Ce, but with 
the exception of experiments with one chimpanzee in Moscow, no one has ever before 
tried to take these heat-loving animals te a cold climate for etudy. The Yale 
psychologists are giving special attention to housing anc diet of the apes, so as 
to take no chances ofendangering their health and comfort. 


cr G 


Dr. Yerkes has found that chimpanzees makcespecially good subjects for 
scientific study because their behavior is more like that of children than like the 
behavior of other animals. By studying those almost hitmen beings day after day, 
and putting them to ingenious tests, psycholozists arc learning much regarding their 
ways of learning, their mental processes, and their means of conmrmmnication. 


Human beings cannot be used for such constant study, but scientists who. 
are working with apes say that cooner or later some parallol experiments will be 


given to chimpanzees and children of different azes, end cradualiy scientists will 
learn the points of difference and likeness between the higher anes and man. 
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OLD PATENT MODZI'S AUCTIONED EY GOVERNMENT 


Some 25,000 old and hattered wodels of Amcrican inventions were sold by 
auction recently by the General Committee of tue U.S. Treasury Department. This 
represented atout one-iialf of the models that heve been so far exemined by the 
government in its efforts to dispose of the huge collection of 150,000 models de~ 
posited in the Patent Office by early inventors. 


Most of the articles put up for sale wore valuable minly for the metal 
or other materials they conteined....Uke commission that is unpecking the models 
is salvaging the most ee hisieric oxhibits for the National Museum collec- 
tion which already contains over 300 industrial models. ‘After these have been 
selected heirs of the patentees’ may claim models. &9 fas. 5,0CO such cleins have 
come in. The Patent Office caa find records of ahout 95 per cent. of these, but 
some were destroyed in the fire of 1877, and seme nave been chosen by the National 
Museum , because of educational value. <A larze number, however, are being returned 


to the descendants of the early American inventors. 


Museums all over the covntry have also put in requests for exhibits, and 
the commission is selecting rodels for this purpose. A great many useless or ob- 
viously tnimportant things are being destrored. 


The Patent Office is setting aside a smell exhibit of miniature guns, ships, 
and other objects for itself. Among these is a michine gun of 1829. Mr. Jd. A. 
Brearley, chief clerk of the "Pate at Office, poiats out that not meny people realize 
that the modern machine gun had so ancient an encestor, The gun is muzzle-loading, 
like other guns of its duy, but it Bus eisht burrols and could be fired sixteen 
times. There is also a little breech loading gun, patented in 1861, which is said 
by Mr. Brearley to be very similar t> what the English are using today. 


Another object rescued f he Patent Office exhibit is a small bottle. 
which represents a "process of manufacturing Weiss decor extract", patented in 1889. 
The sample in the bottle will be displayed wnopencd, tho Patent Office reports. 


SEWAGE TO YIELD VALUASLE GAS FURL 


Cities of the future will have their gas worl: located near their plants 
for the disposal of sewage wastes, and scientific thrift w.ll recover for fusl a 
useful gas now wasted intothe air. Light ond heat from the czas obtained as a by- 


report made by the Illinois State Water Survey to the Boord of Natural Resources 
and Conservation of that state. Experimonis condvcted ty the Survey indicate that 
in a city of fifty thousand inhabitants the ovarntity of combustible gas given off 
each day by the sewage in the treatment tanks is more than ninety thousand cubic 


feet. 


This gas contains 70 per cent. methanc, the chief combustible constituent 
of natural gas, and has a heating vaiue equivaleut tc 700 Eritish thermal unité 
per cubic foot, while the value of the cormcn fuel ens ts 250 to 600 units. The 
other constituents of the gas, carbon dioxide ani nitrogen, are inert, and the gas 
itself has no more o@or than ordinary fuel gas. 


The gas is produced inthe digestion process which the sevage liquor under- 
goes in the Imhof treatment tanks, and formerly escaped into the air. It has been 
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known for a number of yecrs that this product will burn readily, but city officials 
and sewage plant operators have not horetofore realized the gross value of the gas 
that goes to waste each day. ° 


The Illinois State Water Survey, with funds assigned by the Chemical 
Foundation, is experimenting withthe colloction and utilization of this gas and is 
developing a new type of treatment tankwhich is designed to give the maximun yield 
of gas. 





AMERICANS TO EXCAVATZ MAYA RUINS IN GUATEMALA 


American archaeologists will soon delve into the past of ancient America 
now hidden in the ruined Maya cities of Uaxactun and Tayasal in Guatemala. 


The Carnegie Institution of Washington has announced that it has signed 
a@ contract with the Government of Guatemala granting the Institution the right to 
excavate these two cities for a period bf five years beginning January 1. 


The ancient Maya race flourished in southern Mexico and northern Central 
Awrica for a period known to extend through the first fifteen cohtturies of the 
Christian Era. The most advanced civilization of the New World in pre-Columbian 
times evolved through their endeavor. 


Uaxactun is the earliest known Maya center, its oldest monument dating 
back to 68 A.D. The latest Maya city was Tayasal, founded between 1445 and 1450 
A.D. and occupied down to 1697 A.D. 


Last year the Government of Mexico gave the Carnegie Institution the right 
to excavate and sudy the Maya metropolis of Chichem Itza, in northoastern Yucatan, 
for a period of ten years. Chichen Itza was founded between 472 and 531 A.D., 
and barring & gap of two and a half centuries, and occupied down to 1448 A. D. 


By means of these agreements withthe governnmentsof Mexico and Guatemala, 
opportunity is open to the Institution for study of practically the entire range 
of Maya history. 


An expedition wider direction of Dr. S. G. Morley and 0. G. Ricketson, Jr., 
will leave Washington for Uaxactun, Guatemala, early in Januarg. Work for the 
third season will be undertaken at Chichen Itza in Yucatan. 





The second best flavored fish in the world is the ayu, a species of trout 
which is found in the southernisland waters of Japan; it is only surpassed in 
flavor by the egulachon species which is a habitant of the waters of the Pacific 
northwest. 


momen Oe 


Unless it is thoroughly frozen during the winter, the lily-of-the—valley 
will not do well during the following year. 
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ASIATIC WED FOMD if AMSAICAN WsT 


A wood fron Asia las invedod Idahc, and is tarcatentng to establish itself 
as a permanent cclonisit. A specinert of the plent wa n the U.S. National 
Herbarium at Washington for jéentification, by Yrs. M. of Pocatello, 
Idaho; and it mas finally shom. to be a wembcr of the ecraciver or rustard fanily, 
known to dotanists as Hymenovhysa rubssco.s. So sorpictely rnkrown had the plant 
hitherto been in tais country that the herbariw2 autnoritios had to send to Berlin 

Ss 


for specimens for comparison before its identity covld be fui 


According to Mrs. Soth, the plont occurs in a colony at the edge of a field 
where alfalfa was formerly cultivatcd, anc she believes that its seeds uay have 
cone in with imported alfalfa or crain sced. It is a free-florering and free~ 

wth, so that it will 


seceding piont, prodvcing seeds Guring its first sauson or gro 
prove difficult to cradicate 


According to Paul C. Standley ef the U. S. National Herbarium, the hone of 
the species is intzorior Asia, the same region that rave us alfalfa. The climate 
of the region is similar to that of $ ne United States, which will favor 
the new woed. 


It is recalled that many of our worst weeds, like the dandelion, Russian 
thistle, sow thistle and Jinson weed , are alten invaders. Mr. Steniley states 
that another old world plant belonging to the same fanily as the newcomer, Lepid- 
iua perfoliatum, has sproad rith alcost incredible rapidity through the Rocky Moun- 
tain states during the last few years. 


me ee ee ror 
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PARTIAL PROHIBITION WORKS WELL AEROS 


The high cost of lia 
1 Copenhagen from 221 in 19 sor of psychia» 
om of the University of Copenhagen, or situation in 
this city, says that the reduction is entirely in the cless of pecple who vere not 
confirmed drinkers. 


ivmtromens cases 
Po 


The heavy drinking is now being done by the chronic habitual drinkers, by 
feeblesminded and epilepiics and by psychonathic Cezonerates. tho casual drinker 
has become very moderate since the passing of the law in 1917 that resulted in the 
raising of the price of ligqucr. 


Tne change in the character of the inmates committed to institutions for 
alcoholism since the anti-alcohol legislation is characteristic of France ani Ger- 
many as well as of Denmark, Wimmer claims. Total prohibition would not make the 
degenerate normal, and he thinks it weulc he preposterous to inflict it on the en- 
tire population in order to benefit the comparatively few chronic habitual drinkers. 


Chemistry has become a badly overcrowded profession in Germany; of the 
10,000 chemists in that country abcut 1,000 are menployed. 
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FIRST OUTDOOR FLECTRIC LIGUTING HALT CENTURY aco 


At Cornell University, the first institution in the country to teach 
engineerinz, the first outdoor electric lighting was installed in 1875, according 
to Prof. Frederick Bedell, four years before Faison made the first practical in- 
candescent light. This was on the original Cornell caus, the illumination being 
suppliad by two arc lights. The current was furnishe? from a dynamo built by Prof. 
W. A. Anthony and Prof. G. S. Moler, who is still a member of the faculty. Although 
it was°recently used as a shop motor, this generator, said to be the first ever 
constructed in the western hemisphere, is still in good condition, and is preserved 


in Rockefeller Hall 


oe ee 


TABLOID BOOK REVIZW 





THE ORGANIZATION OF LIFE. By Seda Eldridge. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 1925 $4.50. 


The biologically informed person with a turn for philosophizing is glad 
occasionally to turn from the clatter and a of Prose anti-evolutionist! attack, 
and the annoying necessity of defending hirself against these smaller but svarn- 
ing eneniss, and to come to grips with a sand Be ye in biological philosophy 
intelligently presented. Thore are very few books that do this, for in the biol- 
ogical world, and especially in this country, the constant pressure of teaching, 
research and administration usually combine to prevent biologists who think from 
writing down their thougshts, However, Professor aioe 6 gene a prt qneen, has 
succeeded in getting his book written, and there is little dceubt but that it will 
be read. It is one of the first ayowedly philosoniical works in biology that has 
appeared since the pendulum has shown signs of sringinc again toward Lamarak®':, so 
that one center of its orbit appropriately lies vory near this old but perennial 
question in evolution. Its second center, likerise old but of perennial interest, 
is the eternal battie between mechanism and vitalisn. 


WHAT EVOLUTION IS. By George Hovard Parker. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1925. $1.50 


Professor Parker. sums up in clear, straightforward, dignified fashion the 
known facts and principal teliefs concernins evolution, bringing the story down to 
Gate to include mention of the work of Kammerer, Guyer, and cther recent experi- 
menters. He is neither dogmtic nor argumentative, which is matter for thankful- 
ness. He is brief, which is matter for further thernk*ulness. His book is illus- 
trated with a few plain ani simple diagrams, and is well printed and attractively 
bound. <A very good book to give to the intelligent non-scientific inquirer, and 
to include in the reference library for elementary students. 


There was never a "lost art" of hardening copper; the only "hardened cop~ 
per" known to the ancients was bronze, 
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Fron the town of In Salah, located in the Tidikelt region of tho sAlgcrian 
Territoire des Casis, some 600 miles south of the Mediteranean Sea as the crow 
flies, we spall travel southwest to Aoulef Cheurf. Frox there we shall go to Taou- 
rirt, at which point wo shall change our cturse and ec northwest to. Adrare 


During this part of tho journey we shell be out of touch with civilization, 
and not until about December IS, when we are scheduled to reach Adrar, shall we be 
able to report our further progress. 


We had intended going directly from Adrar to Charouin, but this direct 
route is impossible because of hostility of the mtivese We therefore plan to go 
from Adrar to Drinken, then to Ouled Mahoud and thence to Timinoun. From Timinoun 
we shall make a side trip to visit Charouin to study a station or archeological 
site of old neclithic culture that is kmown to be there. Retyrning to Tininoun 
we shall travel northwest across the Grand Erg Occidental to Beni Ounif and then 
te Ain Sefra where our journey will be practically at an ende 


M. Reygasse reports thet the region around Aoulof Cheurf, our first object- 
ive, is known to have ancient paleolithic, Mousterian and neolithic sites. Fron 
the highlands known as the Grend Erg Occidental French officers tring back reports 
of finding evidence of neolithic cultures. 


The material we collect and the studies we make may show the relation of the 
prehistoric cultures of the Sahara and those of the Mediterranean Coast and Europe. 
We shall make special efforts to find faunal or animal renains that will identify 
the exact geological eras or epochs in which the prehistoric cultures flourishede 





Antropologists in America and Europe are interested in data that the Beloit- 
Sahara expedition under Alonzo W, Pond may supply to fill in an important gap in 
the map of the migrations of prehistoric man. The results achieved by Franco- 
American expedition, in which Dr. Pond particinated, together with the prelininary 
work done in past yaars by M. Maurice Reygassc, French governor of Tebessa, are 
looked upon as reasons to hope,that the tra‘ of early man, which is now reason= 
ably complete on the northern side of the Mediterranean, may soon be equally cone 
plete along its southern shore. 


The map of nan's migrations has grown in a nost roarkable manner during 
the present yeare At the beginning of 1925, the only well-authenticated hunan 
reiains of the Neanderthal and Cro-Magnoa types were those which had been made in 
southwestern and central EBuropee Dut carly last spring a Russian sciontist ,naned 
Bontisch-Osaclovsky discovered in a cave in Crimea parts of two Neanderthaloid 
skeletons, together with stone implenents and bones of prehistoric animalse Then 
the Mengolian expedition of the Ancrican Musew, under Roy Chapman Ancrews, re= 
ported the discovery in interior Asia of rececrds of the "dune dwellers", who were 
also men of the Neanderthal type. These two discoveries vastly enlarged the mom 


range of this ancient human race, and set the probable eenter of dispersal well to 
the easte 


A key discovery was made near Caperneuna, in Palestine, fomed for its : 
Diblical associutions, when Francis Turvillo-Petre, an Mnglish paleonthelogist, 
found the sill of a Weanderthal man of o peculiar ond apparently odvanced type. 
This suggested that the reute that took the descendants ef Abrahan from Asia 
through Palestine and eventually inte Egypt had been travelled long vefore by this 


primitive race. Stone age rfinins of oll 4. teS*Mave tongboen known abundantly fren 
the Nile regione 



















